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ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Exchange Rate US $1.00 = 625 rupiah 


1980 
1978 Estimate 


Population (million) 136 139 142 
GDP ($ million, current prices) 50,297 49,0571 61,211 
Per Capita GDP ($) 369 353 431 
Consumer Price Index 110 143 160 (August) 
Money Supply .($ million - Dec. 31) 3,908 5,300 7,094 (July) 
Foreign Investment Approvals (non-oil) 

($ million) 657 1,714 587 (Sept) 
Net Foreign Exchange Reserves 

($ million - Dec. 31) 2,580 4,163 8 ,0003 
External Official Debt2 

(Disbursed - $ million - Dec. 31) 13,038 13,608 13,489 (Mar 31) 
Debt Service ($ million) 1,299 1,658 1,635 


“GOVERNMENT BUDGET ($ million)> Actual Actual4 Estimate 
Routine Expenditure 5,554 6,499 8,847 
Development Expenditure 5,173 6,423 8,044 
Domestic Revenues 8,638 10,715 14,488 
Development Receipts 

(External Assistance) 2,096 2,210 2,403 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ($ million)> 

Balance of Payments 708 1,690 3,078 

Current Account -1,155 1,990 1,185 

Exports, Merchandise £1,393 17,489 23,295 
Oil and LNG (Gross) (7,374) (11,324) (17,049) 
Non-oil (3,979) (6,165) (6,246) 

Imports, Merchandise 9,254 10,962 15,054 
Oil and LNG (1,711) (i, 732) (4,380) 
Non-oil (7,543) (9,230) (11,674) 


U.S.-INDONESIAN TRADE ($ million) 

Indonesia Exports to the U.S. 2,962.2 3,170.7 1,807.9 (Jan-May) 
U.S. Share of Indonesian Exports (%) 25.5 20.3 20.7 
Indonesian Imports from the U.S. 832.2 1,027.8 468.3 

U.S. Share of Indonesian Imports (%) 12.4 14.3 i228 


Sources: Bank Indonesia, Central Bureau of Statistics, Embassy's Estimates 


lat new exchange rate (effective November 15, 1978) of US$1.00 = 625 rupiah. In constant 
domestic prices, GDP growth is estimated at 4.8 percent in 1979 and per capita GDP growth 
at 2.8 percent. 


2Government Debt, excludes debt of state corporations such as Pertamina. 
30fficial reserves currently cover about 9 months of non-oil imports. 
4at new Exchange rate of US$1.00 = 625 rupiah. 


SiIndonesian FY April 1 to March 31, in $ million (source: FY80/81 Budget). 





INTRODUCTION AND PROSPECTS 


The favorable trends noted in the aftermath of the 1978 currency 
devaluation and the 1979-80 oil price increases have continued, 
and prospects for overall growth and expanded international trade 
continue. U. S. sales now exceed $1 billion annually, and the 
United States has increased its share of the market vis-a-vis the 
EC and Japan. Balance of payments and reserve constraints have 
diminished for the present, as official reserves have reached $6.7 
billion. The major challenge facing Indonesia is to push forward 
more rapidly with development programs and projects in both agri- 
cultural and industrial sectors in a manner which increases equity 
in employment and income distribution but does not overload the 
bureaucratic capacities of the government and corporate managers. 
The Government of Indonesia (GOI) is also well aware of the need 
both to conserve its limited oil resources and to expand its min- 
eral/industrial base as a source of future export earnings. Thus, 
expansion of coal, gas, geothermal, and hydroelectric power facil- 
ities is given high priority to reduce the current 12 percent 
annual growth in domestic oil consumption. At the same time there 
is now heightened interest by foreign oil companies in explora- 
tion and development in old and new oil fields in Indonesia as a 
consequence of higher prices and instability in the Middle East. 
Prospects are good for an early upturn in oil production after 
several years of moderate decline. 


As a significant oil exporter whose other commodities have also 
maintained an enviable world market position, Indonesia is at 
present one of the more fortunate of the developing countries 
worldwide as well as in the more prosperous ASEAN region. Yet with 
a GDP per capita still around $400, high population, and limited 
resources in overcrowded and underemployed Java, Indonesia remains 
a poor country. Its large market, rapidly increasing exports and 
reserves, conservative monetary and fiscal policy, and possibly 

the highest rate of growth in ASEAN this year aside from Singapore, 
make Indonesia attractive for U. S. businesspersons. There are 

also opportunities for the hardy and persistent foreign investor, 
as the Investment Coordinating Board (BKPM) under new and strength- 
ened leadership has recently made progress in clarifying priorities 
and procedures. 
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OVERALL TRENDS IN THE ECONOMY CURRENTLY FAVORABLE 


After a moderate downswing in GNP growth in 1979 following the 
1978 devaluation, Indonesia is expected to return to the recent 
patterns of moderately high growth, now estimated between 7 per- 
cent and 8 percent in 1980. This is mainly the consequence of a 
record rice crop, business recovery, and favorable price and pro- 
duction trends in major export commodities--petroleum, tin, rubber 
and timber, and rapidly growing LNG exports. Domestic trade and 
manufactures continue to prosper, the latter albeit growing gen- 
erally from a low base. Stimulated in part by the devaluation, 
manufactured exports grew by 73 percent to $571 million in 1979 
and seem likely to exceed $700 million this year. Leading manu- 
factured and processed exports in 1979 included wood products - 
$44 million, fish (mainly shrimp) - $220 million, electronic parts 
(semiconductors) - $76 million, textiles - $52 million, and gar- 
ments - $66 million. However, traditional raw material exports 
continue to account for the overwhelming share of Indonesia's 
burgeoning foreign market. In FY 1979, total non-oil exports grew 
about as rapidly as oil exports, but in the current fiscal year, 
with the full impact of the 1979/80 oil price increases being 
registered, total exports are forecast to grow by 33 percent to 
$23 billion, with oil and LNG accounting for $17 billion. 


Countering inflation continues to be a major objective of the Gov- 
ernment as it seeks to stimulate growth while protecting the con- 
sumer and Indonesia's international competitive position. Growth 
in the CPI has been 12 percent through August of this year, with 
the annual figure likely not to be too much above the 15 percent 
target. At the same time, an expansionary budget (total planned 
expenditures up 30 percent) including a 50 percent increase in 
government and military salaries, but also involving rises in the 
retail price of petroleum products, electricity, transportation, 
and other services, has exerted great pressures on prices and the 
money supply this year. Money has grown at a rate in excess of 

40 percent, and there are increasing concerns at the inflationary 
impact if this trend continues. At the same time, the Government 
desires to have sufficient credit available in the banking system 
to provide investment funds for growth of a still small indigenous 
business sector. 


At the time of the November 1978 currency devaluation, Bank Indo- 
nesia announced a new exchange regime. The Bank announces exchange 
rates on a day-to-day basis linked flexibly to a trade-weighted 
basket of currencies of Indonesia's major trading partners. The 
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rate has remained in a narrow range around 625 rupiah to the 
U. S. dollar since the devaluation. 


Major project planning in Jakarta is now in high gear. There is 
intense interest in the foreign business community in the Govern- 
ment's ambitious expansion program for improving basic infrastruc- 
ture (funded from the budget, World Bank, and Asian Development 
Bank) as well as in a number of major industrial projects mainly 
in the petroleum and petrochemical fields--refineries, LNG plants, 
olefins, and fertilizer but also cement, paper, and sugar. Total 
value of major industrial expansion planned over the next few 
years exceeds $10 billion, with the Government still seeking joint 
venture arrangements and export-credits for equipment from for- 
eign partners. American engineering firms expect to manage the 
construction of a number of these high technology projects with 
excellent opportunities for American suppliers. 


These projects tend to emphasize the dualistic nature of the In- 
donesian economy and the challenge of implementing a more bal- 
anced and equitable pattern of economic growth. There is a rapid- 
ly growing modern industrial and plantation sector, largely owned 
and managed by government corporations. In contrast the private 
industrial sector is rather limited and must grow more rapidly 

to provide widespread employment on a large scale, particularly 
in overcrowded rural Java. But the private sector generally lacks 
capital, entrepreneurial/managerial skills and often an assured 
consumer market. There are increasing special government credit 
and other programs to assist the ethnic Indonesian "pribumi" 
businessman, but they have thus far proved to be only partially 
successful. Recently announced Presidential Decree 14A while 
assuring greater pribumi participation in government contracts 
and projects seems likely to increase the cost of doing business 
and cause delays affecting both domestic and foreign company 
operations--especially in the oil sector. 


The devaluation, export boom, and uneven resource endowments have 
had a differential impact, and trends throughout the country vary. 
In Java, the large rice crop and limited increase in manufacturing 
for exports are the main stories although East Java has registered 
some increase in exports with the emergence of a new plywood indus- 
try. Except for the new Corning dinnerware plant (see below), in- 
vestment and business have been limited despite plentiful labor 

and adequate infrastructure. Sumatra and Kalimantan are more buoy- 
ant with expansion related to plantation crops, timber and oil and 
gas development. In Sumatra, the government estates and private 
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plantation holders, domestic and foreign, are optimistic about 
future prospects for rubber, palm oil, sugar, and cocoa. The 
Government's new land decree has provided encouragement to for- 
eign operators who are planning expansions. North Sumatra has 
until now dominated estate crop development; but with growing 
land pressures in that area and continuing land tenure/land use 
questions, it is anticipated that new plantation development 
will be in the less populated provinces of Sumatra. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND RESERVE POSITION CONTINUE TO IMPROVE 


In the aftermath of the 1979/80 increase in world oil prices, In- 
donesia for the present and near term does not face the balance- 
of-payments constraints anticipated in the current Third Five 

Year Plan (Repelita III). What appeared in 1978 to be an ambitious 
$35 billion development budget for the plan period is now out- 
dated by annual total export earnings, which will exceed $20 bil- 
lion for the current year. In FY 1979/80 (ending March 31), In- 
donesia's current account went into surplus (of $2.0 million) for 
the first time in a number of years and the recorded overall fav- 
orable balance was $1.7 billion. Current forecasts. indicate that 
the overall balance may exceed $3.0 billion in the present fiscal 
year. As a consequence the official reserve position according to 
Bank Indonesia has grown from $4.2 billion at the beginning of 
1980 to the September 1980 level of $6.7 billion and may well 
reach $8 billion by the end of the year. If one takes into account 
current market valuation of gold holdings and the foreign reserves 
held by the state banking system, the totals would be even higher. 
It should be noted however that Indonesia's reserve holdings are 
not large in comparison with a number of other major developing 
countries and in relation to its own high population and the 
development requirements of an economy still at a modest GNP lev- 
el. Total government debt stood at $13.5 billion at the end of 

the fiscal year, and the debt service ratio is estimated at 11.4 
percent in the current year. 


OIL DRIVES THE ECONOMY 


Indonesia expects an upswing in oil production this year, or next 
as foreign oil companies and Pertamina, the Indonesian State 9il 
company, push ahead rapidly with expanded development throughout 
the archipelago. The large crude oil price increases of 1979/80 
and the prospect of higher prices in the years ahead have mark- 
edly improved the short- and medium-term prospects for Indo- 
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nesia. Indonesia's Minas marker crude rose from $13.90 per barrel 
in 1979 to $25.50 at the beginning of 1980 and to $31.50 in May. 
Tax revenues from oil and gas totaled $6.3 billion in FY 1979/80. 
This is estimated to increase 84 percent in FY 1980/81 to $11.6 
billion, contributing 74 percent of budget revenues. Foreign ex- 
change earnings from oil and gas are expected to increase simi- 
larly to $17 billion. A further positive development is the appar- 
ent arrest of what had been a moderate but steady production de- 
cline since 1977. Oil production averaged 1.56 million barrels per 
day during the first half of 1980 and production will probably not 
fall further. The rapid increase in exploration expenditures, es- 
timated to reach $600 million this year, has improved the pros- 
pect for new oil discoveries. Since the beginning of 1979, 25 

new exploration blocs have been put up for auction and eagerly 
bid for by American and other foreign companies. More areas are 
due to be offered. Pertamina predicts that Indonesia's production 
will increase in the next 3 years to 1.8 million barrels per day 
by 1984. 


A serious concern is Indonesia's 12 percent annual increase in 
domestic consumption of petroleum. Total demand now approaches 
an equivalent of about 400,000 barrels per day, one-fourth of 


production. Exports of crude declined 12 percent in 1979 to 1.1 
million barrels per day, and an extrapolation of current trends 
suggests that the domestic market could theoretically take all of 
Indonesia's oil production sometime in the 1990s. Accelerating 
the development of non-oil energy sources--gas, coal, hydro, and 
geothermal--is a priority of the Government of Indonesia. The 

GOI has ambitious plans for LNG expansion at existing fields in 
Sumatra and Kalimantan and potentially in the South China Sea 

off Natuna Island. Eventually, natural gas may become Indonesia's 
most important hydrocarbon resource in terms of exports and feed- 
stock. 


Of particular interest to American business is the current boom 
in oil exploration and development with expanded opportunities 
for industry service and supply companies. In addition the Gov- 
ernment is in advanced stages of planning three new refineries, 
two LNG liquefaction plant expansions, and several petrochemical 
plants with American equipment and engineering to play an impor- 
tant role in many of them. (For further details see page 14.) 
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MINERAL SECTOR PROVIDES IMPORTANT EXPORTS 


Non-oil minerals continue as the fourth largest foreign exchange 
earner after petroleum/gas, timber/wood products and rubber. Ex- 
port earnings in 1979, due to favorable prices for tin and im- 
proved copper and nickel prices, were over $575 million, of which 
tin accounted for more than two-thirds. Currently the world's 
fourth largest tin producer (27,790 metric tons in 1979), Indo- 
nesia has considerable potential for growth due to its extensive 
tin reserves and large unexplored sites in offshore Sumatra. A 
gradual expansion of production, mainly by the state tin corpora- 
tion, is underway with several new offshore dredges being put into 
operation. 


The expansion of Freeport, Indonesia's copper mine, is moving 
ahead in a very difficult mountainous region of Irian Java. The 
hydroelectric portion of the Japanese-sponsored Asahan aluminum 
complex in northern Sumatra is under construction. Scheduled for 
completion in 1984, this $2 billion project under Japanese spon- 
sorship will include the largest aluminum smelting plant in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. As mentioned above, Indonesia plans to give 
major emphasis to coal and geothermal energy as a means of pre- 
serving its high-value petroleum for the export market. The $2 
billion Bukit Asam/Suralaya coal mine, railway, port and thermal 
electric complex in southern Sumatra and West Java is in advanced 
planning stages, with World Bank and Asian Development Bank financ- 
ing. Proposed foreign coal concessions in Sumatra and Kalimantan 
are being considered by several foreign companies but contract 
terms offered reportedly have not as yet proven attractive. Large 
areas of Indonesia still have not had detailed geological surveys, 
and given the mineral wealth already discovered and developed, 
prospects for valuable new deposits are good. 


AGRICULTURE STILL THE DOMINANT SECTOR 


A combination of excellent weather, wide distribution of high- 
yielding seed and increased fertilizer use has resulted in a record 
1980 rice crop, perhaps as high as 20 million tons. The statisti- 
cal likelihood of maintenance of such average annual rice perfor- 
mance, 13 percent above trend, however does not appear great. More- 
over, rice consumption can be expected to increase in line with 
rising population and per capita incomes. Increased production of 
secondary crops (corn, soy and mung beans, sweet potatoes, and 
Cassava) continues to be a goal of the Government, as further ma- 
jor gains in rice productivity from the present relatively inten- 





sive level of cultivation are attainable only in the long term 
and at very high cost. Potential in non-rice food production is 
substantial, but so are barriers in the form of domestic market- 
ing difficulties, a consumer preference for rice, and a shortage 
of high-yielding plant material appropriate to Indonesian grow- 
ing conditions. Therefore, continued importation of substantial 
quantities of rice and wheat as well as some soybeans for human 
consumption along with limited quantities of soybean meal and corn 
for industrial use, are considered highly likely. Wheat imports 
have continued to rise steadily and are estimated to reach around 
1.4 million tons in 1980. The United States and Australia are the 
major suppliers. 


Production and exports of tropical products--rubber, coffee, tea, 
and palm oil--are expected to rise 5 percent this year. Coconut 
Oil production is flat, but exports may be up as a result of in- 
creased palm oil use in domestic cooking oil. Significant expan- 
sion of rubber, oil palm, and other estate crops are underway with 
government plantations and IBRD and ADB funding playing key roles. 
These projects offer opportunities for sale of construction and 
land-clearing machinery and farm equipment. The GOI attitude 
towards agricultural exports seems somewhat ambivalent with the 
goal of maximizing earnings in competition with the desire to con- 
trol domestic consumer prices. The Government seems inclined toward 
policies (e.g. export taxes or the withholding of export licenses) 
that discriminate in favor of domestic consumers. Recent declines 
in world prices for a number of export commodities (coffee, copra, 
and palm oil) have led to a relaxation of export controls, but 

the control mechanisms remain in place. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE - A MIXED PICTURE 


Major goals of the devaluation and the current Development Plan 
have been to encourage structural shifts in the economy away from 
overdependence on extractive industry and toward a more broadly 
based private sector-led industrialization accompanied by massive 
employment generation. At the same time, large portions of the 
economy--plantations, and fertilizer and oil-based industry--- 
will remain primarily in the state sector. The Plan envisages a 
greater role for both domestic and foreign private investment to 
help achieve its growth objectives. New investments in the outer 
islands and on Batam Island, close to Singapore, are encouraged. 
Additional incentives for Indonesia to move rapidly into indus- 
trial expansion are offered by recent wage cost factors in Korea, 
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Taiwan, and Singapore (and explicit government policy in the lat- 
ter). These factors are causing a major exodus of labor-intensive 
component and assembly operations. With rapid growth rates, in- 
creasing levels of prosperity, and generally stable governments 
in the entire ASEAN region, Indonesia is now receiving heightened 
interest as a potential foreign investment site. 


Current interest of American and other oil companies in new explor- 
ation blocs and in expanding operations is high. But foreign in- 
vestment in nonextractive sectors, governed by a separate approval 
process, shows a mixed picture. Existing formal and financial in- 
centives for new foreign ventures are comparable to nearby coun- 
tries. Freedom from foreign exchange restrictions and from limita- 
tions on repatriation of earnings are attractive. Foreign invest- 
ment levels in recent years nevertheless have been disappointing, 
although there is evidence of some upswing. The largest U. S. 
equity investment in a new joint venture in recent years came in 
August 1980 when the Investment Coordinating Board (BKPM) approved 
a $25 million dinnerware plant for Corning. A new sawmill and 

wood industry project ($25 million) was recently approved for 
Georgia Pacific, already a partner in a large timber joint venture. 
Most American firms already operating in Indonesia have found 
operations highly profitable, and a number have very substantial 
expansion plans on the drawing boards or underway. New domestic 
investment is light due in considerable measure to tight money 

and credit policies, as well as limited purchasing power of much 
of the population. 


In the experiences of U. S. firms, the major hinderances to great- 
er investment in Indonesia and to industrial growth generally re- 
sult from a combination of factors. One is lack of zeal and pa- 
tience on the part of many potential investors in carefully inves- 
tigating the special characteristics and opportunities of this 
often difficult but very large and only partially tapped market. 
Some firms find ambivalence in the Investment Board as well as 
lack of clear-cut government policy and procedures. The BKPM 
issued early this year its new list of priority sectors and geo- 
graphic areas open to foreign investors. Particular emphasis has 
been given recently to attracting new investors to bring capital 
and new technology to exploit the untapped agricultural potential 
of under populated areas of Sumatra, Kalimantan and the other 
Outer Islands. Despite a new land decree, more explicit guidelines 
on rights of ownership and plantation land tenure are still needed 
to attract foreign investors to agricultural projects. 
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Potential investors expect to be actively courted by host govern- 
ments, as is the case in neighboring countries. There is now a 
rare opportunity for countries like Indonesia with low labor costs 
that wish actively to expand into basic component assembly and 
other labor-intensive operations as these industries shift from 
higher cost Asian countries. Whether Indonesia's policymakers will 
move vigorously to attract these industries is not yet clear. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Based on U. S. trade statistics, two-way trade in 1979 between the 
United States and Indonesia totaled $4.6 billion, an increase of 
$244 million over the previous year. U. S. exports to Indonesia, 
at $980 million, were up 31 percent while imports from Indonesia 
were up 0.4 percent to $3,621 million. Seventy-four percent of 

U. S. imports from Indonesia were petroleum and petroleum products 
($2,678 million). Next in importance were: rubber ($458 million), 
coffee ($211 million), unwrought tin ($79 million), spices ($35 
million), electronic components & parts ($33 million), and natural 
gas ($27 million). Major U. S. exports to Indonesia were: agricul- 
tural products - $339 million--wheat ($97 million), rice ($89 mil- 
lion), cotton ($81 million), oil seeds ($28 million); chemical 

and related products - $137 million--organic chemicals ($36 mil- 
lion), synthetic resins ($45 million); and machinery and trans- 
portation equipment - $407 million--engineering and contracting 
($41 million) and aircraft ($208 million). With the general shift 
toward raw material and capital goods imports following the 1978 
devaluation, the U. S. share of the total import market was up 
slightly to 14 percent in 1979 from 12 percent the previous year. 


The recent surge in oil prices has diminished expenditure restraints, 
and with growing foreign exchange availability and budgetary re- 
sources, government spending has expanded substantially, although 
still limited to some extent in order to control inflationary 
pressures. Greater sales opportunities for American traders are 
foreseen for the next 2-3 years. 


The GOI is committed to spurring development of the "economically 
weak group," i.e. small, indigenous businesses. Working toward 
this objective, the GOI has recently taken several steps that will 
affect the methods of doing business in Indonesia. While these 

new regulations may require shifts from past business practices, 
they should not adversely affect the opportunities for increasing 
U. S. market share here. For example, several new regulations 
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direct the Government to deal through Indonesian agents when pur- 
chasing goods and services that must be imported. Also the Gov- 
ernment is putting some pressure on agents to deal directly with 
foreign manufacturers rather than third-country middlemen. The 
Embassy has long suggested that the most effective means of ex- 
panding sales here is to appoint an aggressive and active local 
agent. The impetus to do so is even greater now. 


The continuing GOI program of economic development includes high 
levels of planned activity in major capital projects and an ex- 
panded effort to increase basic industrialization, both of which 
offer excellent opportunities for increased U. S. involvement 
here. (See The American Embassy's Indonesia Country Marketing 
Plan available through the U. S. Department of Commerce. ) 


Major Projects Offer Increased Opportunities 


Experience has shown that U. S. export levels are highly sensitive 
to decisions by the Government and the multinational development 
banks (World Bank and ADB) on major industrial and infrastructure 
development projects. With the vastly increased resource availabil- 
ity due to 1979 oil price increases and general export buoyancy, 
forecasts of investment levels must be revised sharply upward. The 
Government maintained a very conservative spending approach in 
1979, and despite this year's budget has so far made limited new 
commitments. But plans are moving ahead toward final decisions on 

a number of major projects that are expected to be approved and 
construction underway in the coming months. A number of these proj- 
ects in addition to rapid expansion of oil exploration and develop- 
ment activities offer greatly increased opportunities for U. S. 
equipment and service companies. 


Key unresolved questions for several of the projects involve the 
nature and volume of foreign participation as the Government for 
several projects generally desires borrowing by government enti- 
ties without providing an explicit government guarantee to the 
lenders. This so-called off the balance sheet financing has made 
some of these projects unattractive to foreign firms, banks, and 
export financing agencies such as the U. S. Export-Import Bank 
(Eximbank). But Eximbank has approved several loans recently and 
shows heightened interest in projects with Indonesian Government 
guarantees. 
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Among the projects now awaiting final approval by the Government 
and/or financing from potential lenders/partners are: 


Pending Projects! Estimated Cost 


Cilacap Refinery Expansion, Java $850 million 


Balikpapan Refinery Expansion, $850 million 
Kalimantan 


Dumai Hydrocracker Refinery, $950 million 
Sumatra2 


Olefin Petrochemical Complex, $1.6 billion 
North Sumatra2 


Aromatic Center (Synthetic $900 million 
Fibers)2, South Sumatra 


Bukit Asam Coal/Suralaya Power, $2 billion 
Sumatra and Java (World Bank 
and Asian Development Bank 
assisted) 


Arun LNG Expansion, Sumatra2 $800 million 


Bontang LNG Expansion, $800 million 
Kalimantan2 


Transmigration (Population A series of projects 
Resettlement from Java-Bali to with no overall cost, 
outer islands) -- (World Bank but may exceed $500 
and Asian Development Bank million over next 
assisted) several years 


Geothermal Plant, Central Java $80 million 
lFor further details on these and other projects, see American 
Embassy, Jakarta Airgram A-60, July 1, 1980, available from the 


Department of Commerce. 


2GOI sovereign guarantee risk has not been given for these projects. 
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Interested U. S. firms should request from the Department of 
Commerce the Embassy's comprehensive major projects list referred 
to in footnote one. That list, in addition to describing the 
project by name and noting its estimated cost, also identifies the 
funding source, projected agreement/contract date, status and the 
name and address of key contacts for each project. In addition, 
detailed and up-to-date information on market prospects and 
selling in Indonesia can be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce and its District Offices. Particularly useful for new- 
comers to the market are two Commerce publications: "Indonesia: 

A Survey of U. S. Business Opportunities"; and "Marketing in 
Indonesia." Companies will also find the Economic/Commercial 
Section of the American Embassy in Jakarta and the American Con- 
sulates in Medan and Surabaya valuable sources of information, 
assistance, and advice on doing business in this market. 


% U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1980—341-007/347 





LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


market 


research 
tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, community, commercial, or 
economic conditions in more than 100 coun- 
tries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Export Develop- 
ment offices in support of the Department's 
trade promotion programs. 

About 50 reports, sent to Washington by 
U.S. Embassies and Consulates abroad, 
are received and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 

5285 Port Royal Road, 

Springfield, Virginia 22161 

Telephone: (703) 487-4630 


or your nearest 
U.S. Department of 
Commerce District Office 


or 

International Trade Administration 
Export Communications—Room 4009 
Attn: FMR index 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Telephone: (202) 377-2373 





TRAVEL with Overseas Business Reports 
(OBRs)—60 a year—to get detailed information on 
overseas trade and investment conditions and 
opportunities. 


SEE the OBR Marketing In series for information 
about a selected foreign country’s 
: ean 
a trade patterns 
industry trends 
, distribution channels 
transportation facilities 
trade regulations 
prospects for selected U.S. products 
SEE the OBR Market Profile series for an economic 


digest of countries in a particular marketing region. 
Take a look at the country’s 


TAK 2 a e foreign trade 

TO U = @) - — oe 

i @i5 = N is ; AL idee aaiienehe facilities 
MARKETS — 


SEE the OBR World Trade Outlook series for a twice- 
a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to al/ major 


trading countries. 
VIEW other special reports such as: 
© Appraisal of China’s Foreign Trade Policy 
Basic Data on the Economy of the Soviet Union 


A Business Guide to European Common Market 
A Guide to End Users and Research Organizations 
4520) a a 
e Quarterly statistics reports on U.S. foreign trade 
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